A very sharp and ill-tempered letter from Bancroft to
General Dix was read. Napoleon was annoyed by some
remark said to have been made at a dinner in Berlin, when
B. said that, in the event of a war between France and
the North-German States, the United States would
favor the Germans, for they had not forgotten the course
of France towards us during the Rebellion. The French
Minister complained to Dix, who thought B. had been
misunderstood, or that, if not, the remarks were his per-
sonal opinions. But he communicated the complaint to
Bancroft, and also wrote Secretary Seward. B. took fire
and wrote a sharp letter to Dix, so personally offensive
that the latter will scarcely have further intercourse with
him.

McCulloch feels sore and disquieted with Seward for
his sneaking subserviency to Grant. The latter had
avoided all interviews with him, as well as with the Pre-
sident and the rest of us who had witnessed the last inter-
view between the President and the General, until Seward
humbled himself in order to get on speaking terms with
the man whom he had declared, as he was, guilty of false-
hood. Through the instrumentality of Evarts, Blatch-
ford, Grinnell,1 and others, Seward succeeded in procur-
ing a recognition, and a consent, on the part of Grant, to
dine with him. McCulloch considered it not only de-
grading in Seward, but discourteous and a breach of
faith towards his colleagues, and wrong and insulting to
the President in whose Cabinet he sat. I agreed with him
fully.

Randall, who joined us, was full of disparaging remarks
of Grant, whom he met at Seward's after dinner on Satur-
day, but who was churlish, reserved, and' with whom he
exchanged not a word. R. tried to palliate Seward's
course; said S. told him he had always kept on speaking
terms with Grant. This is not true, and I am not to be
deceived by the pretense.

1 Moses H. Grinnell, "merchant prince" of New York.